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Anti-Slavery Reporter and Aborigines’ Friend. 


JANUARY, 1914. 


[The Editor, whilst grateful to all correspondents who may be kind enough 
to furnish him with information, desives to state that he is not responsible for the 
views stated by them, nor for quotations which may be inserted from other journals. 
The object of the journal is to spread information, and articles ave necessarily quoted 


which may contain views or statements for which their authors can alone he held 
responsible. | 








Quarterly Wotes. 


WE call the attention of our subscribers and friends to 
the fact that our financial year closes on March 31. In 
the special article on the financial position of the Society, on page 184, it is 
shown that we shall require about £300 in order to close the year free of debt. 
Donations towards the liquidation of this sum will be gratefully received. 


Finance. 


ATTENTION is directed to the serious evidence which is 
Slave Labour : ate gi 3 

in South reaching the Society as to the conditions of labour in the 
Amazon Valley, and the widespread abuses of the peonage 
system. The Memorial to the Prime Minister from the 
Special Putumayo Committee, and the comment to which it gave rise in 
the Press, shows that the work of the Society in this direction during the 
Jast two or three years is bearing fruit. 


America. 


MEMBERS of the Society may have noticed that since the 
debate in the House of Lords in July last, the Society has 
refrained from publishing any statements in the Press on 
this subject. We greatly regret that important negotiations which are 
proceeding do not permit us, as we had anticipated, to make an announce- 
ment in this issue of the Society’s journal. All we can say is that we have 
every reason to hope that developments of a highly satisfactory character 
are about to take place. 


Portuguese 
Slavery. 


THE announcement on page 165 that Mr. Harcourt has 
decided to repeal the House Rule Ordinance of 1901 and 
the House Rule Amending Ordinance of 1912, will be received with warm 
approval by all the Society’s supporters. 

145 


A Triumph. 
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AN interesting Conference was arranged by the Society 
at the Whitehall Rooms on October 7, to hear an address 
by M. Jacottet, of the Paris Evangelical Mission in Basutoland, on the 
Basuto people and their present situation. M. Jacottet, who spoke from 
nearly thirty years’ experience of the country, which is a mountainous 
land in the heart of South Africa, sketched the history of the people since 
they first came in contact with civilization, and their satisfaction with 
Imperial rule. Basutoland came under direct British control and pro- 
tection in 1884, when Sir Godfrey Lagden was appointed Resident. Sir 
Godfrey was present at the meeting, and spoke of the success of the experi- 
ment which had been carried out in allowing this intelligent and interesting 
people a measure of self-government and of power to develop on their 
own lines, under parental guidance. He paid a high tribute to the work 
of the Paris Mission in Basutoland, and to that “ giant among missionaries,” 
the late M. Coillard. Mr. James Bryce, who was also present, spoke of 
his interest in the Basuto people, and of the value of M. Jacottet’s work. 


Basutoland. 


Sir E. Grey on WE welcome the declaration made by Sir Edward Grey in 
the Work a speech at Newcastle in November on the work of the 
of the Foreign Foreign Secretary, in which he emphasized the importance 
Office. of its purely humanitarian side. He said that the Foreign 
Secretary’s work “‘ seemed to fall into four great compartments.” The first 
three re'ated to the prevention of political changes likely to threaten our 
Empire, to guarding against increasing our responsibilities, especially our 
territorial responsibilities, and to securing the interests of commerce and of 
peace. ‘‘ The fourth great branch,” Sir E. Grey said, ‘‘ was the using of the 
humanitarian influence of this country to promote humanitarian objects in 
the world.” 


Here we see a valuable justification for the work of a Society like ours, 
which seeks to inform and concentrate the opinion of the country in this 
direction and bring it to bear upon the Government for the interest of 
native races throughout the world. 


Tuis Auxiliary of our Society has now been reorganized and 


yrencesriy put on a fresh basis. Ata meeting held at Lagos in Sep- 
— tember the reorganization of the Committee was resolved 
Auxiliary. 


upon, and on the advice of Bishop Johnson, the President, 
this has now been accomplished. We learn that Mr. S. H. Pearse, the Secre- 
tary (who formed one of the Deputation to this country last summer), has 
been appointed a Vice-President, as also was Mr. S. J. Sawyerr, and Mr. 
J. Osho Davies has been appointed Secretary, with Mr. B. B. Daniel as 
Assistant Secretary. The new Committee is said to be working well and 
doing its best to uphold the honour of the Parent Society. 
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The South American Slavery. 


THE special Committee formed to deal with this important and far-reaching 
question has held several meetings with Mr. Charles Roberts, M.P., in the 
chair. A draft was prepared, embodying the existing law on slavery and the 
slave trade, and a bill for the consolidation of the law was drafted and sub- 
mitted to several well-known lawyers and public men for their approval. 
This bill has been thoroughly considered by the Committee and will in due 
course be brought before Parliament. 


MEMORIAL TO THE PRIME MINISTER. 


THE Prime Minister having written in reply to the Committee’s request for a 
deputation that the Foreign Office had already taken action on the Select 
Committee’s recommendations, and that he did not thinka deputation would 
serve any useful purpose, but that he would be glad to receive in writing 
suggested amendments to the Slave Trade Acts together with any other 
recommendations which the Committee might wish to put forward, a 
memorial was prepared in the following terms. It was resolved to limit 
. the signatures asked for to ex-administrators of experience, religious leaders 
and one or two representatives of the Commercial community. 


25th November, 1913. 
To THE Ricut Hon. H. H. Asovuitru, K.C., M.P., H.M. Primer 
MINISTER AND First LoRD OF THE TREASURY. 
SIR,— 
We beg to approach you with reference to conditions of native labour, 
which, in parts of the world, closely approximate to those of slave-owning and 


slave-trading, accompanied in some cases by brutalities of the most atrocious 
kind. 


Feeling as we do that the appointment of a Select Committee—to inquire 
whether any responsibility rested upon the British Directors of the Peruvian 
Amazon Company in respect of the atrocities in the Putumayo, and whether 
any changes in the law are desirable to prevent such occurrences—fuifilled 
a national demand, we are certain that the nation now looks to His Majesty’s 
Government to take effective action along the lines recommended by the 
Putumayo Select Committee. 





It will be remembered that during the inquiry conducted by the Putu- 
mayo Select Committee, ample ground was given for the conclusion that “the 
Putumayo case is but ashockingly bad instance of conditions of treatment 
that are liable to be found over a wide area of South America.’ It is, more- 
over, apparent, as Lord Morley recently admitted in the House of Lords, that 
conditions akin to slavery exist in other tropical regions of the world. 
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For some'months a special Committee has been engaged in following up 
the work of the Putumayo Select Committee, and has now arrived at 
certain recommendations which we beg to submit to His Majesty’s 
Government. 


The first of these recommendations is the desirability of consolidating 
and extending the Slave Trade Acts. Legislation of this nature should aim 
at rendering more difficult any evasion of the slave-owning and slave-trading 
Acts by British Companies which operate in foreign territories, and may 
nevertheless appeal for the support and protection of Great Britain. It 
should also, we submit, throw upon British Directors the duty of studying 
more closely the conditions under which their people labour in tropical plan- 
tations, and thus the good name of England would not again be so lightly 
exposed to discredit, as in the case of the Putumayo. 


The second recommendation of the Committee is that some effort should 
then be made to revise British Anti-Slavery Treaties with Foreign Powers, so 
as to insure their application to modern forms of slavery. At different 
periods in the history of Great Britain, the British Foreign Office has taken 
action on its own initiative, which has materially improved the condition of 
native labour, and we submit that the time is now opportune to make a 
further advance in this direction. 


Your memorialists are fully aware that recent events have placed an 
exceptionally onerous burden upon His Majesty’s advisers in the Foreign 
Office, but we venture to hope that it may now be possible to initiate action 
with other Powers, which will amend existing Treaties in such a manner as 
effectively to prevent the evasion of the anti-slavery obligations which these 
Treaties were believed to have imposed. We are convinced that His 
Majesty’s advisers in the Foreign Office would rightly interpret the national 
desire by taking such initiative action. 


The third recommendation is much more simple, but at the same time 
likely to prove efiective. We are of the opinion that the appointment of.a 
few specially instructed consuls is highly desirable. These men, specially 
appointed to visit the more inaccessible parts of the world, would provide 
His Majesty’s Government with valuable mxterial on native labour and com- 
mercial conditions, and thus fulfil a highly desirable function of great advan- 
tage to commerce, science and humanity. We recognize that this would 
involve some expenditure ; probably £20,000 per annum would cover all 
necessary areas effectively, but this is a trivial sum when we bear in mind the 
large investments of British capital in, and the produce we receive from, the 
tropical and sub-tropical regions of the world. 


We, the undersigned, concur in these recommendations, and beg to urge 
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His Majesty’s Government to give effect to them in the coming session of 


Parliament. 


RANDALL CANTUAR. (Archbishop of 
Canterbury). 

ALEXANDER CONNELL (Rev. A. Con- 
NELL, M.A., B.D., President, 
National Free Church Council). 

J. H. Hertz (Chief Rabbi). 

T. VANSITTART BowaTER (Lord 
Mayor of London). 


CROMER. 

CuRZON OF KEDLESTON. 
SELBORNE. 

MILNER. 

JAMES BrYCE. 

CLAUDE M. MACDONALD. 
H. H. Jounston. 
GODFREY LAGDEN. 
GEORGE C. DENTON. 
SYDNEY OLIVIER. 


T,. FowELL Buxton, President of the Anti-Slavery & Aborigines Protection 


Society. 


CHARLES RoBErts, Chairman of the Special Committee. 


REPLY. 


10, DOWNING STREET, WHTEHALL, S.W. 


27th November, 1913. 


S1rR,—I am desired by the Prime Minister to acknowledge the receipt of the 
Memorial dated the 25th instant, on the subject of the conditions of Native 
Labour. The Prime Minister will give the Memorial careful consideration 
and a further communication on the question will be addressed to you in due 
course. 
Yours faithfully, 
: Eric DRUMMOND. 
Travers Buxton, Esq. 


Press COMMENT. 


The Memorial, following as it did on the recent reports received of the 
working of the peonage system in the Amazon valley, was widely published 
in the Press of the country, and was supported by many favourable com- 
ments. We quote a few of these comments, giving the leading article from 
The Times in full. 

“THE AMAZON ATROCITIES. 
[The Times, December r.] 


‘“‘ The notable memorial to the Prime Minister which we publish to-day 
marks the beginning’ of a fresh and more hopeful stage in the campaign 
against the régime of cruelty under which the wild rubber industry has been 
carried on in various parts of the world. Last year the public was horrified 
by the revelation of the existence in the Amazon valley of conten even 
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more terrible than those which had formerly prevailed in the Congo region. 
The result of the inquiry of the Select Committee will be fresh in the public 
memory. Evils of the kind exposed are by no means confined to one dis- 
trict or even to one country. As was pointed out, in leading articles in our 
South American Supplement of February 25 and May 27, the Putumayo 
atrocities were but extreme instances of the cruelties inseparable from the 
peonage system, a scarcely veiled form of slavery, which obtains in most of 
the Latin-American countries; and this view was also confirmed in the 
course of the evidence given before the Select Committee. 


‘Since the issue of the report a special committee, under the auspices 
of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society, has charged itself 
with the task of devising some means by which the recommendations of the 
Select Committee may be made effective ; and the present memorial is the 
outcome of their labours. The most important principle which the Govern- 
ment is asked to recognize is that the term “‘ slavery ’’ should be extended 
in meaning so as to cover all cases in which the native labourer is reduced 
to practical slavery by an abuse of the forms of law, as under the peonage 
system. This recognition, if it is to have practical effect, would involve the 
amendment of the existing Anti-Slavery Acts, which the Government is 
therefore asked to take in hand. This, again, implies the necessity for 
revising all the treaties hitherto entered into with foreign Powers for the 
purpose of making the principle embodied in these Acts generally effective. 
The memorial further suggests that, in all remote regions where native 
labour is employed, Consuls should be appointed by the British Govern- 
ment with special instructions to watch over and report on commercial 
conditions generally and those of labour in particular. 


“The fact that this memorial is signed, among other notable names, by 
Lord Cromer, Lord Curzon, Lord Selborne, and Lord Milner is a guarantee 
at once of the urgency of the need and of the probable efficacy of the remedy. 
While the proposals seem to us excellent, we cannot disguise from ourselves 
the difficulty of carrying them out, or the sacrifices which they are likely to 
involve. Only those who know the history of international diplomacy 
during the years of the anti-slavery agitation of the last century can realize 
how great a price this country had to pay, by no means in money only, be- 
fore the cause it had at heart triumphed. By universal consent this triumph 
justified the cost ; but it is well that before the fresh campaign is opened the 
cost should be counted. There are those, for instance, who affirm that with- 
out the peonage system the labour problem in Latin-America, already 
difficult, will become insoluble. We do not believe this, but it is obvious 
that the process of converting a system not only cruel but economically 
unsound into one which is neither will prove both costly and difficult. A more 
important consideration is that, as in the case of the slave trade, certain 
foreign nations may drive a hard bargain with us before we can bring them 
into line with our views. It may well be a national duty to make the sacri- 
fices involved ; but before making them we should be clear that they will be 
neither few nor slight.” 


[Daily Chronicle, December 1.} 


“The Putumayo case showed that our laws and treaties against slavery, 
which date from a much earlier stage in the exploitation of the tropics, are 
now out of date, and need revision and extension if they are to be effective 
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against abuses in the newer forms which they mostly assume to-day. As 
far as we can see, there is everything to be gained and nothing to be lost by 
our Government pressing this point.” 


[The Spectator, December 6.] 


“Tt is hardly necessary for us to say how whole-heartedly we support 
all three recommendations. It is a horrible thought that the splendid 
record of this country in regard to slavery should be largely defeated by the 
slave-traders, slave-owners, and slave-raiders changing the name of their 
evil deeds.” 


[The Inquirer, December 6.] 


“ It is a matter upon which there is need of a strong and sensitive public 
opinion. The Government is hardly likely to act except in obedience to a 
national demand in a matter which will involve delicate negotiations with 
other Powers, and is certain to arouse opposition on the part of strong vested 
interests at home. ... If it is once brought home to the public mind that 
the danger of a recrudescence of all the horrors of the slave trade is always 
with us in the tropics, there will be a demand which no Government will be 
able to resist for the amendment of existing Treaties ‘ in such a manner as 
effectively to prevent the evasion of the anti-slavery obligations which those 
Treaties were believed to have imposed.’ ”’ 


[African Mail, December 5.] 


“‘ We bespeak for it (the Memorial) the careful attention of our readers 
and we extend to it our warm support.” 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE FOREIGN OFFICE. 


THE following letter addressed to the Foreign Office contains the very grave 
reports of conditions in the Beni and other districts of Bolivia recently 
received by the Society, and also statements as to the doings of some of the 
Putumayo criminals who are said to be again busy in exploiting native 
labour in Bolivian territory. 

October 15th, 1913. 


To THE UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE, FOREIGN OFFICE. 
SIR,— 

This Society has received information of a serious nature with reference 
to conditions in certain areas of South America, and we beg to bring this 
formally to the notice of His Majesty’s Government, in the hope that prompt 
action may be taken. In a separate letter we give the name of our inform- 
ant, who is an Englishman of considerable experience in the tropics, and we 
believe his name is not unknown to the officials of the Foregn Office. He 
declares himself ready to place himself at the disposal of His Majesty’s 
Government, in order to substantiate the allegations made in this communi- 
cation, in England or South America. 
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Briefly, this gentleman affirms that conditions in the areas in which he 
has either travelled or resided are as bad as—or, in his opinion, even worse 
than—in the Putumayo, a comparison which, for obvious reasons, he appears 
particularly well able to make. He also asserts that, partly through ignor- 
ance and partly through deception practised upon them, certain English- 
men, whose namescan be supplied to His Majesty’s Government, have become 
jnvolved in the system of exploitation in a manner which effectively prevents 
their early return to their homes. One such man, although he has spent ten 
years in the regions, is unable to leave the territory ; three others, unable 
to survive the conditions in which they became involved, have succumbed. 











TypicaL NaTIVE INDIAN HOUSE (AIRY BUT WATERPROOF) ON THE 
PREMISES OF THE MUANA RUBBER Co. 


(Photo by Dr. E. T. Glenny,) 


Our Committee suggests the advisability of His Majesty’s Government issu- 
ing a warning to British subjects contemplating entering into contracts for 
the rubber enterprises in the Upper Amazon or its tributaries, particularly. in 
view of the recent drop in rubber prices. 


Our informant asserts that the peonage system, as it now operates in 
the Beni, Acre and other districts, is more cruel and more destructive of 
human life than the old system of slave-owning and slave-trading, the aboli- 
tion of which our Society has laboured so long to secure. He particularly 
emphasizes the inhuman flogging of women, the forest murders of Indian 
rubber workers, and the frequent suicides of the despairing white agents. 
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The gravity of these allegations will not, we are sure, escape the attention of 
His Majesty’s Government, and we beg to suggest that, in view of British 
treaty responsibilities and, still more, the fact that British subjects and British 
capital appear to be deeply involved, steps should be at once taken to secure a 
thorough investigation by an official of His Majesty’s Government. 


THE PuTUMAYO CRIMINALS. 


We are, unfortunately, not surprised to learn that for months it has been 
easily possible for either the Peruvian, Bolivian, or Brazilian authorities to 














COLOMBIAN RUBBER GATHERER AND HIS WIVES AND Boys. 
(Photo by Dr. E. T. Glenny.) 


arrest Victor Macedo, who, with Antonio Menacho, is exploiting the Acre 
territory and frequently travels openly between Manaos, the Xapury and 
Acre. Our informant asserts that the activity of Macedo is made possible by 
the financial aid of Julio Cesar Arana. 


Not only is Macedo free from arrest and allowed to continue his exploita- 
tion of the miserable Indians and others, but with him are Fidel Velarde and 
E. Mozambite. His Majesty’s Government will remember that Fidel Velarde 
was classed by Sir Roger Casement with the “worst criminals’’ of the Putu- 
mayo, and it was he who introduced into the Putumayo those tortures of 
“ semi-drownings,” which, in point of fact, often proved fatal. 
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Augusto Jimenez and Abelardo Aguerto are both of them nowat Ingavi, 
in the River Orton, near Riberalta, where they are exploiting the Indians and 
others under the name of Cavero and Co., and, we are informed, are enabled 
to do so through the financial assistance of Senhor Francisco Suarez and the 
agents of the Suarez Hermanos Co. Jimenezhasadoptedas an alias the name 
of Seminario (his mother’s name). Jimenez and Aguerro (Cavero & Co.) have 
with them not less than thirty-five Huitotos—men, women and children 
stolen from the Putumayo. 


Jimenez, according to Sir Roger Casement, had long worked as lieutenant 
to Aguerro, and had “ committed appalling crimes upon the Boras Indians,”’ 
whilst Aguerro had “‘ committed innumerable crimes.”’ We are aware that 
Mr. Gosling has recently been the guest of Senhor Francisco Suarez in Riber- 
alta, but, in all probability, many of the crimes alleged and the presence of 
these two criminals in the Suarez concession, were carefully kept from his 
knowledge. A local paper dealing with this visit expresses the opinion that 
such visits from His Majesty’s representative are highly desirable from every 
point of view. Carlos J. Miranda, ex-chief of the section ‘‘ Sur’ on the Putu- 
mayo, is exploiting the Indians of the Abuna river in Brazilian and Bolivian 
territory, his initial capital for this purpose having been obtained from the 
sale of two women and two Huitoto boys taken from the Putumayo. 


The Society expects to receive further information, both as to the move- 
ments of the Putumayo criminals and the treatment of the natives, all of 
which will be immediately placed before His Majesty’s Government. Wehave 
no intention of immediately publishing this information, but from long 
experience the Society has learned that publicity secured at the right moment 
both reinforces diplomatic action and is the most powerful weapon to wield 
on behalf of oppressed native races. Our Committee proposes, therefore, 
that publication of this communication should not be delayed beyond one 
month, which would provide ample time for the Governments concerned to 
arrest the criminal agents whose whereabouts are now known to the Society, 
and have indeed for months been well known to the officials of the Peruvian, 
Brazilian and Bolivian Governments. 

We are, etc., 


(Signed) TRAVERS Buxton, Secretary. 
Joun H. Harris, Organizing Secretary. 


[This letter has been widely published and commented on in the 
Press of the country.] 





~+— 
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Conditions in the Hrgentine. 


THE far-reaching effect of the Society’s work may be gathered from the 
following translation of an article in La Razén, an Argentine newspaper. 
From this it is clear that conditions in the Argentine require the closest 
vigilance. It is, however, encouraging to find local opinion bestirring 
itself in a manner which cannot fail to alleviate the sufferings of the 
Indians. 


“ PUNISHMENTS INFLICTED ON INDIANS.” ? 


““ THE CRUELTIES DENOUNCED IN LONDON.”’ 


““Once more there have just been heard in the capital of the United 
Kingdom—where those humanitarian and philanthropic demands always 
find a more propitious atmosphere and greater echoes—brave and generous 
voices denouncing new and startling cruelties committed on Brazilian, 
Peruvian and Bolivian rubber plantations, by individuals who exploit 
that industry and amass their fat gains and fabulous fortunes out of native 
blood. 


“The Aborigines Protection Society, through the authorized organ of 
its informant, Mr. Woodroffe, has just drawn up new denunciations regarding 
deeds wrought in the Amazon forests, which he himself has personally 
witnessed. 


‘““Such deeds have naturally called forth bitter comments and have 
resounded throughout the whole world, and among ourselves there has 
‘been no lack of men who have laid stress on them with their words of protest 
at what is going on in those distant regions of our continent. 


“‘ Nevertheless similar or worse cases ave taking place much nearer hand, in 
our own Argentine territory,2 in the obrajes of the Upper Uruguay, and 
likewise in Paraguay, with people who are snatched from our soil through 
deceit and taken away to the yerba plantations or to the obrajes, whence 
they never return, or if at all, too late, transformed into miserable beings 
brutalized by misery, fevers, alcohol and untold moral disasters through 
which their spirit has passed. 


“We have faithfully described this and boldly denounced it as often 
as has been necessary, yet with elements of proof at hand, nothing has been 
done up to the present, so far as we are aware, towards terminating the 
barbarism which dishonours us—a task of extirpation in which the National 
Labour Department could find an opportunity to shine. 


‘ Is tt that complaints and protests must resound in London to be worth 
anything ? 2 


1 Translated from La Razén, Nov. 25, 1913. 
® [Italics ours.—Ed. A-S.R. and A.F.] 
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ative Labour in Peru. 


WE have received from the Asociacion Pyo-Indigena in Lima, a copy of an 
interesting Manifesto which they have issued dealing with recent debates 
in the Senate of Peru on native questions. These came before the Senate 
in the form of certain laws proposed by Dr. J. Capelo, which. constituted a 
basis for the reforms put forward by the Association, their author being at 
once its President and a Senator. 

The proposed legislation related to (1) Mines, especially coal mines. 
(2) The labourers’ contracts. (3) The day wages of labourers and rural 
property. 

The following is a translation of the main points of the Manifesto :— 

The Asociacion considers the abolition of compulsory labour of prime 
importance. Another equally serious problem is the constant and pro- 
gressive encroachment by the large estate-owners upon the lands belonging 
to Indian communities, and the third proposal suggests a possible solution 
in the withdrawal of the question from the tardy and negative proceedings 
of judicial control and the establishment in our country of the system of 
small holdings. 


After these three proposals had teen submitted to several Senatorial 
committees, their author, being anxious not to delay their progress through 
the various stages, agreed to amendments of the original draft, although 
in view of the inveterate nature of the evils attacked, he had particularly 
chosen the clearest and most precise phrases for the formulation of a law 
for the suppression of slavery in Peru. 


In this amended form the proposals came under discussion in the pres- 
ent Legislature, the debate occupying the sittings of August 8 and 18. 


Since the country expects from the work of Congress some benefit to 
the bulk of the Peruvian nation, the Asociacion feels compelled to make 
its report on the manner in which the supreme body, and particularly the Pro- 
Indigena Committee, led by its president, have acquitted themselves. It is 
impossible to continue in the belief that such a Committee exists in the 
Senate when that Committee is not only incapable of proposing any law in 
favour of its protégés, but even takes active steps to destroy the work of 
others for the cause. Let us recall the published reports of the debates of 
August 8 and 18. 


Sefior Otero is in favour of the abolition of large estates and the establish- 
ment of small holdings, but advises that the matter be submitted to an agra- 
rian committee in order to gain time. He admits having supported the 
cause of the aborigines until he became an agriculturist in several districts, 
a miner, and an explorer,—that is to say, until he had profited by the 
exploitation of the Indian. He is now against special legislation in favour 
of the aborigines. 
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Sefior Bezada declares that the declaration (in Dr. Capelo’s proposal) 
that Indians must be remunerated for personal labour cannot be considered. 
Neither can the clause that no native can be forced to remain in any agricul- 
tural, cattle-raising, or industrial centre be considered. He proposes to 
govern the country with abstract phrases such as: ‘ There are not, there 
cannot be slaves in Peru.’’ “No one can enrich himself at the cost of 
another’s labour.’’ But supposing these evils to exist, can Sefior Bezada’s 
negative law be applied to the punishment of the slave-trader and exploiter ? 
He considers that the Indians are sufficiently provided for by their right to 
the free practical elementary school in Puno—where no doubt the pupils 
can learn how their forebears were despoiled of life and property. 


Sefior Samanez demands a single law, to be a legislative panacea for all 
the sufferings of the aborigines in every part of the Republic. He acknow- 
ledges that each department has different customs but advocates one law 
which shall be applicable to any contingency anywhere. Considering that 
this legislation is concerned with actual crimes and not abstract theories, 
each crime should be specified and its punishment determined. 


Sefior Cornejo objects to the intervention of law in cases of sequestra- 
tion for debt. Although nominally in favour of Indian liberty, he thinks 
it quite proper that the animals of agricultural labourers should be attached 
for debt. 


. . » Sefior Cornejo approves of the clause relative to payment in cash. 
He would amplify it to include the absolute suppression of payment in kind— 
which might be a considerable economy for the employers. 


We must open our eyes to the fact that the legislation of to-day is ex- 
clusively in defence of routine, as was proved by the recent regulations which 
complicated the Workmen’s Compensation laws with long medical disquisi- 
tions and scientific details, and included a decree relative to the minimum 
wage, the second part of which annuls the first. 


The Asociacion therefore declares the proposals to have been made of 
no effect by the Senate, and it remains to be seen whether the Chamber of 
Deputies will show more zeal for the Indian cause. 


The Asociacion fulfils its duty by warning the labourers of Peru and the 
Indians in particular that their liberty and rights of citizenship continue to- 
day what they were under Spanish rule, and that the protection which the 
constitution and laws of the Republic extend to the nation does not include 
them. Their cause has no friend in the National Congress ; the spoliation of 
their lands, slavery for pretended debt, and persecution for those who refuse 
to sacrifice their lives in building up the fortunes of their tyrants, all remain 
unchanged. 

Lima, Aug. 24, 1913. 


i 
i 
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Slavery in Portuguese West Hfrica. 


THE agitation against slave-owning and slave-trading in Portuguese West 
Africa is at last making itself felt not only in Europe, but happily in the 
Portuguese colonies themselves. It is abundantly clear that the immediate 
future gives cause for anxiety, particularly with reference to the new methods 
by which labour is being obtained. On the other hand there is some 
evidence that the Republican Government is at last awakening to the serious 
dimensions which the agitation is assuming, of which the important debate 
in the House of Lords was but one evidence, 


It is clear, too, that in certain districts in Angola the Administration is 
making honest and determined efforts to set at liberty numbers of slaves, 
as the following quotations from missionary letters demonstrate :— 


“Things are quite encouraging here in Angola at present. The Gover- 
nor-General is very active and is determined that no slavery shall exist in 
Angola. Hundreds of slaves have been set free during the past year. He 
is meeting much opposition but is going ahead.” 


“ There is a decided improvement in the condition of things in this 
region, doubtless the fruit of the agitation against slavery which your 
Society has so persistently carried on for some years past. Until com- 
paratively recently traders, etc., were permitted to buy slaves to act as 
personal servants, even though the law was forbidding slavery. This con- 
cession to the traders was of course grossly abused, and it was easy enough 
for unscrupulous men who are scattered about the country, often at long 
distances from Government posts, to sell these ‘servants’ and then buy 
others professedly to be kept as house servants. During the last year a 
number of cases have come to my personal knowledge of such household 
servants who complained to the officers in charge of the fort here that they 
were kept in slavery, and who were set at liberty. One cannot but feel 
thankful for this radical change. May it continue! Of course there is still 
need of vigilance ; in the past a change of officer often meant a change of régime.” 


We do not know the number of slaves still held in bondage in Angola, 
but it must be many thousands, and thus, if the local Administration is 
determined to abolish slavery throughout the colony, it has a difficult task 
before it. For the measure of liberation which the two foregoing extracts 
show we are deeply thankful, and the evidence which this provides of the 
value of publicity should encourage all our helpers to press on more vigorously 
the demand for total abolition. 


EMANCIPATION ON THE ISLANDS. 


Emancipation on the islands of San Thomé and Principe is proceeding 
but slowly. Senhor Carvalho asserted that in 1907 the total number of 
slaves on the islands was 60,000, but it seems clear that he overestimated, 
for the generally accepted estimate of Angolans is about 30,000, and the 
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total number returned to the mainland since repatriation commenced in 
1908 is apparently less than 4,000, 


The Society holds that the minimum rate of repatriation should be that 
of the carrying capacity of the available shipping, and for this standard we 
invite the co-operation of all our friends. 


BELGIAN ACTION. 


The following extract from the Official Report of the Congo State, dated 
1913, shows that the Belgians are also taking action on this question :— 


In the course of the year 1912 the King’s Government took the step of 
proposing to the Governments of Great Britain and Portugal an understand- 
ing (entente) with a view to put an end to certain slave-trading operations 
which had been reported to the authorities of the Congo in the district of 
the Upper Kasai, and the sources of the Zambesi, near the frontier where 
British, Portuguese and Belgian territories meet. These operations were 
carried on through the co-operation of traders residing in one colony with 
those residing in another. The British and Portuguese Governments sympa- 
thized with our views. 


“ The local authorities of the three interested colonies have been author- 
ized to enter into direct relations, and have already agreed upon taking certain 
measures to put a stop for the future, as far as possible, to the buying of 
slaves in one territory on account of a trader residing in another territory. 
Thanks to this understanding it has been possible to effect the arrest of a 
trader charged with slave trading in Portuguese territory. 


“‘An agreement has also been entered into with the Portuguese Govern- 
ment at the beginning of the present year for the repatriation of those 
blacks who, being natives of the Belgian Congo, have been in the past engaged 
as labourers in the islands of San Thomé and Principe. Whenever 
liberated labourers arrive at Loanda the Belgian consul in that-town will, 
in accordance with the arrangements which have been entered into, take 
under his protection the natives of Congo origin, will give them food and 
lodging, and will send them off to Boma by the Belgian Government steamer 
which touches at Loanda each month.” 


We are informed that the Belgian consul at Loanda has been supplied 
with native servants from the upper reaches of the Kasai. These men are 
able to recognize any liberated natives who had been originally secured from 
the Congo, and thus it is hoped they will be able to persuade the emancipated 
slaves to return to their distant homes via Boma and thereby avoid the long 
and perilous march of months’ duration overland. There is reason to believe 
that the Belgian Government is greatly dissatisfied with the present rate of 
repatriation, 
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ITALIAN OFFICIAL CO-OPERATION. 


Just as we go to press we are informed through the Italian Anti-Slavery 
Society that the question is now under the consideration of the Italian Foreign 
Office and that the Italian Government has already taken up the subject 
officially with the Portuguese authorities. Thus on every hand we are 
encouraged to see the widening out of the movement, the effect of 
which must lead, before long, to the complete emancipation of the slaves in 
Portuguese West Africa. 


OPINION IN ANGOLA. 


The following extract from an Angola newspaper, the Folha do Sul, 
shows that local opinion is not satisfied with the present position of the 
labour problem :— 


“‘ At the present moment the prospect of Angola is not a hopeful one, 
and if we were asked who is responsible for this we should answer that in 
some measure the fault lies with Governors at Lisbon, Governors in the 
Colony, and the press and other forces of the nation. 


“ Angola has a bad reputation in the world. In the foreign press and 
in the parliaments of great nations the old question of coloured labour is still 
discussed. It may be to accomplish private ends, or it may be from mere 
ill-natured stupidity, but our colonial life is watched in the hope of spying 
out the evil of slavery. Men of the importance of Lord Lansdowne point 
out to Portugal, and none too politely, that road which she has persistently 
endeavoured to follow since 1856. Nations in whose past we could mention 
graver sins than ours in connection with slavery, persist in calling attention 
to Angola, in whose vast and rich hinterland they imagine horrors of cruelty 
are being enacted. 

“The position of the Province is certainly not a cheerful one, and the 
customs show a rapid decline since the year 1910, caused perhaps by the 
present low price of rubber, which was very high that year. Coffee—and 
our coffee from Amboim is some of the best in the world—has increased in 
output, but this does not compensate for the decline in rubber, which is our 
chief source of wealth. 

“ The Benguella Railway is developing rapidly, but is almost useless 
owing to its prohibitive tariff. There appears to be no means of completing 
the Malange line, at present of little use, but if it were finished it would open 
up the rich Plateau of Malange and tend towards its development. 

“In the north of the Province ; in the district of the Congo and here 
near Loanda, two columns consisting of a few soldiers try to establish 
authority among the warlike natives. That handful of soldiers, badly 
provisioned, is a veritable epic on privations. Yet the cost of maintaining 
it eats like a canker into the meagre funds of the Angolan treasury. 

“ This brief outline of our position is anything but encouraging. On 
all sides complaints are raised, and the Government hearing them tries 
various remedies. 

“ But the plain truth is this, we say it with bated breath, that if Angola 
is to be Portuguese she will have to progress,” 
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THE LAMENT OF THE SLAVE OWNER. 


SENHOR Jos& DE ALMADA is an official in the Lisbon Colonial Office and 
Private Secretary to the Portuguese Minister for Foreign Affairs. This 
gentleman also fills a third, and probably more lucrative, post as the 
apologist for the planters in Portuguese West Africa; therefore anything 
from his pen cannot fail to prove interesting, for, to fulfil such functions 
Senhor de Almada must possess the confidence of the Portuguese Govern- 
ment on the one hand, and on the other, enjoy the friendship and counsel 
of his patrons the slave-owners in the Colonies. 


In pursuance of his apologetic campaign, Senhor’ José has issued broad- 
cast an interesting essay of 20,000 words upon labour conditions in British 
and Portuguese colonies, the main object of which is to demonstrate the 
immense superiority of labour conditions in Portuguese West Africa over 
those in the British colonies. That Senhor de Almada has demonstrated 
this to the satisfaction of some one is evidenced by the fact that the book in 
question has been translated into French and English and gratuitously distri- 
buted to the press and public of Europe. 


It is, however, a singular production to which Senhor de Almada invites 
attention, for throughout the eighty pages the writer casts longing eyes 
back to the old slavery days. He has ransacked history and British Blue 
Books to prove that Sir Arthur Hardinge, Sir A. Sharpe and Sir Sydney 
Olivier see nothing heinous in slave-owning. Senhor José, it is true, hesitates 
to ask that slave-owning shall be formally re-established, but he suggests 
that the paternal planters should be allowed to impose even more restraint 
on their labourers than is at present allowed,.and also that the whip 
would be used with advantage upon the backs of the labourers on the 
plantations. 


“The supervision on them is much too lax, much too sentimental, to 
be effective.” 

“Corporal punishments were also abolished long ago by Portuguese 
laws. In this respect, Portugal is perhaps the sole Colonial Power having 
abolished flogging. Whether right or wrong, on another point of view, itisa 
fact.” 


Nobody disputes that Portuguese laws have in theory abolished every 
evil under the sun, but Senhor de Almada might just as well have declared 
that theft has been abolished throughout the universe since the eighth Com- 
mandment was given at Sinai. It is not the absence of Portuguese laws of 
which we complain, but the existence of the practice of slavery. - igend 


The statement of the Portuguese official Curador of Principe, who lived 


1 Italics ours throughout.—Ed. A-S.R. and A.F. 
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years on the island, is far more authoritative upon the question of punish 
ments than a whole library of pamphlets published by the private secretary 
of the Portuguese Foreign Minister. Senhor de Carvalho says: 


‘“ There is a great variety of punishments, and their application deperids 
on the character of the offence, and, more or less, on the ill-nature of the 
planter or manager. 

“The cudgel is used in various ways, and the palmatoria, generally to 
beat the hands and feet and the lower part of the body: 

‘“‘ Among these punishments are some that are an insult to humanity.” 


Senhor de Almada compares the Portuguese system of contract labour 
with the British ; of course, greatly to the advantage of Portuguese. We 
hold no brief for the indentured coolie labour system as at present adminis- 
tered, but only total ignorance or blind prejudice would permit any re- 
sponsible person to place the two systems in the same category. 


Senhor de Almada admits that a large proportion of British coolies are 
repatriated to India from long distances. He also admits that repatriation, 
for which Portuguese law provides, remained a dead letter from 1876 until 
1908, but he does not give his readers the reason ; he does not tell them that 
the real reason why repatriation did not take place was because the miserable 
wretches on the islands had been torn from their homes hundreds, and in 
some cases two thousand miles away in the interior of Africa. 


It is true Senhor de Almada declares that some of the labourers are not 
only supremely happy, but so prosperous that ‘‘ some of these alleged slaves 
have become millionaires, or at least wealthy people.”’ This is prodigious, 
but-—-names and addresses, please, Senhor José! This is just the definite 
statement one can control, but Senhor de Almada stops short of supplying 
data. 


‘ 


The author is very clever in his “ omissions.” An important feature 
of the Portuguese system is the “ Repatriation Fund.” It has a benevolent 
sound about it, but the fund has been obtained by making large deductions 
from the estate of dead slaves and the wages of their survivors. To this 
important fund, which is supposed to provide {18 to every labourer on the 
expiration of his contract, Senhor José devotes a single paragraph! The 
history and management of this fund is too ugly to permit of more space 
being devoted to it, for many thousands of pounds have disappeared ! 
Where has the {100,000 odd gone? Senhor José de Almada knows ; his 
superior, the Colonial Minister, knows; but not a word appears in this 
pamphlet either as to its disappearance or whether any steps will be taken 
to recover these defalcations. Probably, had any explanation been attempted, 
the money for publishing Senhor de Almada’s pamphlet would have been 
refused. : 
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A GRAVE ADMISSION. 


There is one admission of paramount importance in Senhor José de 
Almada’s pamphlet, to which we direct the attention of every member of 
the Society. He points out that in the new Portuguese regulations :— 

“Compulsory labour consists in the obligation of performing certain 


tasks such as repairing and building roads, transporting goods in the custom 
house or agricultural work in private properties.” 


Now it is the simplest thing in the world to find cause for punishing African 
natives for ‘‘ breaches of labour laws,” “ failure to pay taxes,” etc., but to 
apply this law to natives of Angola, and then ship them to the islands, is 
slavery. This statement, coupled with the manner in which we know from 
other sources it is being enforced, reveals the method by which it is proposed 
to meet the demands of the plantation owners. It is possible to justify the 
employment of forced labour on works of general public utility, although in 
every respect compulsory labour is objectionable and should only be regarded 
as a temporary expedient, but forced labour in the interest of private profit is 
slavery and will always be opposed strenuously by the Anti-Slavery and 
Aborigines Protection Society. 


> 
> 





Congo Wotes. 


THE fall in the price of rubber is proving disastrous to the Belgian administra- 
tion. When Belgium annexed the Congo, the Belgian people were told that 
the. colony would never fall upon the home exchequer, but that, on the 
contrary, it would prove a veritable El Dorado for the Belgians. Had not 
Father Castelein published a book with the authority of Mr. Chas. Woeste, 
in which the Belgians were told that better cotton grew in the Congo than in 
Egypt ? had not the Reverend Father and Professor declared that never 
in history had any sovereign presented to the nation a “ more magnificent 
and useful gift,” millions of acres, capable of producing “ 80 million pounds 
sterling worth of durable riches” ? Therefore the Belgian nation need not 
fear to annex the Congo territory. Those who raised doubts as to the 
financial possibilities of the Congo were bidden to gaze upon the affluence of 
the royal rubber merchant, his sumptuous palaces in Brussels and Paris, and 
if any doubt remained, figures were produced showing that rubber was pour- 
ing out of the Congo at the minimum rate of {1,500,000 per annum. 


To-day all is changed ; the day foreseen and foretold by many of us is 
now upon the unfortunate Belgians—Congo rubber is not wanted upon the 
European market. This situation has been brought about by the dominat- 
ing factor of the Orient, which next year will be able, almost single-handed, 
to supply the rubber demand of the world. Wild Congo rubber can only 
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hope to compete in the world’s market at 1s. per lb., but this to-day re- 
presents the approximate cost of transit and handling at the ports, and allows 
nothing for collection, which, in the Amazon Valley, represents 50 per cent. 
of the total cost of production. 


Thus has nemesis fallen upon the nation which refused to grapple promptly 
with the conduct of one of the cruellest monarchs in history. Fortunately 
there are not wanting signs that the Belgians are showing greater readiness 
than was anticipated to shoulder the heavy burden which has fallen upon 
them, and there is some evidence that the local administration is ma’ ing a 
valiant struggle against almost overwhelming odds to achieve success. 


We are glad to note that a high official is now going through the Equatorial 
regions, removing tyrannous upstart chieftains and appointing in their place 
those hereditary chiefs who have survived the horrors of the Leopoldian 
régime, but our correspondent asserts what we can well believe, viz. that 
these chiefs will require the closest supervision if abuses of power are to be 
prevented. 


An effort is also being made to cope with the pernicious system of 
wholesale prostitution which had grown up during recent years. At the 
same time the dowry for wives has been fixed at {2 each, instead of the 
inflated dowries of former years being allowed, which frequently reached the 
sum of £40, and even more, for a full-grown woman. In this connexion 
it is interesting to note that some of King Leopold’s murderous agents, 
who by their barbarous brigandage had surrounded themselves with scores 
of women they had stolen, have now been told that their harems will be 
broken up and the wives and mothers restored to their original families. 


A note of regret is sounded in every letter to the effect that nothing 
is being done to lay the foundation of a stable economic future for the Congo 
natives. We have always held that this matter is very largely in the hands 
of the missionaries ; happily a fact which they to a man realize, but unfortu- 
nately the Home Committees have not yet seen their way to take any 
adequate measures in this respect. The day must, however, come when the 
missionary societies will find themselves compelled by circumstances to 
undertake the task of aiding the natives to lay a solid basis for their own 
economic future, but the one fear is that in ten years’ time it may be too 
late, 


Ww? 
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The “house Rule” Ordinance (Southern Wigeria). 


Mr. Harcourt’s Botp ACTION. 


THE Committee of the Society has received with warm welcome an intimation 
from Mr. Harcourt that the House Rule Ordinance of Southern Nigeria 
with its Amending Ordinance of 1912 are both to be repealed on January 
Ist, 1915. We thank and congratulate Mr. Harcourt and Sir Frederick 
Lugard for this courageous step, and at the same time remind the members 
of our Society that this happy and encouraging consummation of our efforts 
has only been brought about by a persistency which we had been warned 
was foredoomed to failure. We recognize that the decision to repeal the 
Ordinances in question does not carry with it the total and immediate aboli- 
tion of the system, for these hoary old crimes against personal liberty in 
primitive countries are very difficult to eradicate, but it does remove the 
legalization of a pernicious form of slavery in a British Colony. 


Domestic slavery has existed from time immemorial in Nigeria, and 
Great Britain inherited the system at the time when she became responsible 
for its administration. For that she could not be blamed, but when in r1go1 
the Colonial authorities gave to that system legal sanction under the British 
Crown, it exposed the nation to serious criticism, for, as Lord Cromer has said, 
“‘ domestic slavery ’’ is an institution but ‘‘ one degree less hateful” than the 
“abominable traffic in slaves.” 


The 1901 Ordinance operated in the Eastern and Central Provinces 
of Southern Nigeria, and natives ‘‘ who by birth or in any other manner ” 
became subject to the Head of a House were, in legal parlance, members of 
the House, but in the native tongue “slaves.” These ‘‘ members’ were 
under the control of the “‘ Head,” and any attempt to escape was visited 
with a fine of anything up to £50 and one year’s imprisonment with hard 
labour. Under the Ordinance runaway slaves have been arrested and 
brought back to their owners, families have been separated and the units 
distributed ; marriage has been forbidden outside the ‘‘ members of the 
House,” whilst children have been taken from the mothers who bore them. 
There was in the Ordinance the further disability that men could only hire 
themselves as labourers through the Head of the House, which, in practice, 
produced a system whereby native labourers could only be obtained from 
the Head of the House or owner of the slaves. 


When the Society commenced its agitation there were not wanting 
those who promptly criticized us and who rushed into print to defend the 
Nigerian Administration. Mr. R. E. Dennett contributed an article in its 
defence to the Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute, in which he presumed 
to infer that those who criticized the measure were ‘“‘ sentimentalists ”’ and 
“stay at home critics.” None knew better than Mr. Dennett that some of 
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the critics at least had borne the burden and heat of the day in Africa in no 
less a measure than himself. Now that the battle has been fought and won, 
we hope that Mr. R. E. Dennett, when he receives the decision of his Chief, 
will recognize that to fight on the official side, however advantageous it may 
be at the moment, may not always prove to be ultimately right. 


The decision of the Colonial Office will, we hope; be restricted to the 
repeal of the House Rule Ordinance, and no attempt be made to legalize 
any single feature of domesticslavery. Fortunately nothing has been said 
to this effect, and therefore we have every reason to hope that the local 
Administration will refuse to touch the system, but rather allow it to die 
out. 


The chiefs will be violently opposed to this action; they will magnify 
the difficulty of obtaining boat boys, carriers, market men and women, 
agricultural labourers, and men for the countless domestic requirements of 
African life. In all probability, however, they will take the course of 
keeping the knowledge of the repeal from their serfs, and thus the system 
will remain in being for some years. Some of the merchants will oppose the 
repeal, and doubtless call for another Ordinance which will render easy the 
task of the subsidized chiefs in supplying casual labour. It is from this 
quarter that Sir Frederick Lugard’s difficulty will come, and it behoves us all 
therefore to give the present Governor of Nigeria our warm-hearted support 
in his great task of assimilating the two Administrations of Nigeria. 


There have been two local forces which have co-operated with us in 
this work—the Lagos Auxiliary of the Society and the Church Missionary 
Society. The members of the Committee desire to place on record their 
profound appreciation of the loyal and whole-hearted assistance they have 
received from Bishop Tugwell and his colleagues and also of the persistent 
advice and reliable information supplied by the Lagos Auxiliary of our own 
Society. 


————$—$$_$_$___@—_—__—_—__—_ 


The Wew Hebrides Abuses, 


In the Resolutions of the Protestant Churches in the New Hebrides islands 
published in the Anti-Slavery Reporter for October last, one of the points 
brought out was the delay in justice for the natives, and cases of its mis- 
carriage, resulting from the infrequent meetings of the Joint Naval Com- 
mission. A letter has recently been addressed from Vila to the Naval 
Commander-in-Chief insisting on this point. 


According to the Convention of 1906, the duty of the Joint Naval 
Commission is ‘‘ to co-operate in maintaining order in the Group ; ” further, 
the provisions of a Convention of 1887, and a declaration signed in Paris in 
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1888, remain in force. These regulations give the Naval Commission power 
to intervene to protect British and French life and property. “‘ On this 
slender basis,’’ says the memorial to which we refer, ‘‘ the Joint Naval Com- 
mission has of recent years judged natives for purely inter-native offences, 
and sentenced them to terms of imprisonment.” As was pointed out in the 
Resolutions of the Churches, the Naval Commission only meets in the period 
between May and November in any one year—when both British and French 
men-of-war are simultaneously in the Group—so that natives arrested 
towards the end of the year remain without trial for many months. 


We learn that recently a French man-of-war, the Kersaint, has been 
going about the Group effecting wholesale arrests of natives, not, as hereto- 
fore, on serious charges, such as murder and rape, but for minor offences, like 
petty larceny. In a protest which has been addressed by the legal represen- 
tative of some of these natives to the British Naval Commander on theStation 
it is stated that in nearly every case the charges have been brought by French 
subjects, who occupy, or are endeavouring to occupy, land disputed by the 
natives, the accused being those who are defending their own rights and 
those of their community. The missionaries of the districts in which the 
natives have been arrested—some of these being Christian teachers—are 
unanimous in declaring that the charges of extortion are baseless. The men 
arrested have been treated as convicts, and no one, including even the 
Native Advocate, is allowed to see them. In the protest above referred to, 
dated Sept. 30th, the Naval Commander is asked to request the French Resi- 
dent Commissioner to allow these men to be let out on bail, there being no 
chance of their trial before December at the earliest. It is contended that the 
methods of the Kersaint are illegal according to the Convention, as by Article 
6, the Joint Naval Commission only acts at the joint request of the two High 
Commissioners or their delegates, except in cases of urgency, and the British 
Resident Commissioner has received no such joint request. The action of the 
Kersaint is therefore declared to have been ultra vires, and the necessity for 
strong protest is urged if the creation of an unfortunate precedent is to be 
avoided. 

We are informed that constant injustice results from the land disputes 
between the French settlers and the natives above alluded to. Natives 
who protest against the forcible seizure of their land are arrested and intimi- 
dated in order to permit the settler to go on with his planting operations 
undisturbed. 


In the minutes of the New Hebrides Presbyterian Mission Synod we 
notice a reference to “‘ the awful evils consequent upon the sale of grog to the 
natives,’ and a remark upon the disappointing failure in the efforts of the 
Mission to rouse the Government authorities to an adequate sense of the 
enormity of the evil. The attitude of the French, it is said, continues hostile. 
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Not only do they oppose the work of the Mission and actively interfere with 
native Christians, but the general welfare of the New Hebrides is imperilled, 
as exemplified in French opposition to health reforms in Vila. 


A noteworthy article has appeared in a French newspaper, La France 
ad’ Outre Mer, under the heading of ‘‘ The Present Situation and the Future of 
the New Hebrides,” by M. Pierre Bernus, with whom we have frequently 
been in communication. The writer refers to the rumour of the cession by 
France of her part in the joint control of the islands in return for compensa- 
tion on the part of Great Britain, and states that he believes this “ radical 
solution” has, at any rate, suggested itself to the French Foreign Office, and 
that, in spite of the difficulties which such a solution would occasion, there are 
certain serious reasons which have led to its being put forward. M. Bernus 
admits that the Condominium régime works badly and causes constant diffi- 
culties to both Governments. He refers to the chaotic condition of things 
before 1906, which led up to the Franco-British Convention, and the services 
which have been conferred upon the natives by the British missionaries 
established in the Group. He declares that those who are betraying the 
French cause are precisely the men who are allowing actions which are a dis- 
grace to the French flag to be committed. The French officials and judges 
have seemed not fully to appreciate their duty, so that the English havesome 
reason for their contention that the persistence of the abuses and the constant 
trouble are due to the French. He also declares that representatives of 
France have shown systematic negligence and feebleness, which have led to 
the continuance of the worst abuses. The natives have found out that they 
have no chance of getting their wrongs righted by the French officials ; 
while, on the other hand, the English Commissioner often intervenes vigor- 
ously. Patriotism, the writer continues, does not consist in concealing the 
truth, which always ends by taking its revenge. There is no doubt, he says, 
that the difficulties in the way of the proper working of the Condominium are 
in large measure caused by the “ sort of passive protection which our repre- 
sentatives give to the abuses from which the natives suffer, or by their negli- 
gence in following them up.”’ He quotes some reports which have already 
been issued by M. Violette on the Budget, and recalls the action taken by the 
Comité de Protection et de Défense des Indigénes last year in approaching the 
Colonial Minister. M. Bernus ends by urging that the good intentions of the 
Minister should be translated into definite action. 

We welcome this frank and outspoken statement on the part of one 
who is at once a Frenchman and a friend of native races, and we appre- 
ciate very highly his courageous and persistent efforts to make known 
in France the real state of things in the New Hebrides. Such efforts 
cannot but have a valuable effect. 


—_——— --— >- eeepc, 
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Slave Dealing 100 Wears ago. 


A PARALLEL. 
THE following paragraph was taken from The Times of Nov. 15, 1813: 


‘‘ JAMAICA SLAVEs to be Let or SoLp, being fifty-four in number, all 
young or middle-aged, of both sexes, and well seasoned, having for some 
years worked together, in the parish of Clarendon ; any purchaser with good 
security would have every reasonable indulgence for his payments. For 
particulars apply,” etc. (Times, 15 Nov., 1913) 


In July 1912 acertain plantation in the New Hebrides islands changed 
hands, having been bought by an Australian company from private 
owners.—The prospectus of the Company contained imter alia a report and 
valuation of the properties by a valuer, which included all the live stock on 
the plantation, cattle, pigs, and labourers. The labour was valued at £1,650. 


The Company thus bought the landed property, the cutter, the live stock 
and the labourers into the bargain ! 


The transaction was in violation of Art. XLIII of the Anglo-French Con- 
vention of 1906 which prohibits the transfer of contracts, “‘ unless freely 
accepted by the labourer and authorized by the Resident Conmissioner,”’ 
but the fact that such dealings can still take place under Joint Anglo-French 
Government control sufficiently demonstrates that we have not progressed 
so far in a hundred years as might be supposed, and that the practices and 
instincts of slavery are still far from being obsolete in the twentieth century. 


+> 


Sndian Coolies in Watal. 


THE following correspondence has passed between the Society and the 
Colonial Office on the subject of the leasing out of the convicted coolies to 
private proprietors :— 
eth 24th November, 1913. 
To THE Rt. Hon. Lewis Harcourt, M.P., 
H.M. PRINCIPAL SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE COLONIES. 
SIR,— 

The attention of this Society has been drawn to the statement that con- 
victed coolies in Natal are being sent to private industries, such as the coal 
mines, and forced to labour there in order to work out their sentences. I am 
directed to ask His Majesty’s Government, for the information of my Com- 
mittee, whether there is any truth in this allegation, as this Society would 
view with profound concern the recourse to any system in the British Empire, 
whereby indentured or unindentured labourers should be first treated as con- 
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victs and then leased out for purposes of private profit. I am to express the 
hope that it will be found possible to carry out the proposal of the Govern- 
ment of India for a thorough and impartial inquiry into the treatment of 
Indians in South Africa by a strong Committee. 
I have, etc., 
(Signed) TRAVERS Buxton, 
Secretary. 
A copy of this letter was also sent to the India Office. 


[REPLY. | 
DownINnG STREET, 
27 November, 1913. 
SIR,— 

I am directed by Mr. Secretary Harcourt to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 24th instant, with regard to the treatment of convicted 
Indian coolies in Natal, and in reply to refer you to Lord Gladstone’s tele- 
grams on the subject which have been issued to the press. 

I am, 
(Signed) H. W. Just. 
To the Secretary A-S. and A.P. Society. 


We quote an editorial note from the Westminster Gazette of Nov. 22, 
in which the point raised in the Society’s letter was very clearly dealt with :— 


‘One feature of the South African trouble with the Indians working in 
the mines, which has largely escaped attention here, but is just now being 
attempted to be explained and extenuated, is the extension to that region of 
the system of “‘ peonage,”’ or enforced labour, in case of breach of contract, 
which used to be confined to Spanish America, and especially to Mexico. 
It has spread within the last few years to the United States, where its mani- 
fest opportunities for abuse have teen found so abuadant that even such 
Southern States as Georgia and Alabama, well-accustomed as of oldetime 
they were to negro slavery, have been moved to protest. They have found 
indeed, that convict-leasing to private proprietors for their own profit is 
open to the gravest abuse. The punishment of labourers for breach of con- 
tract by sending them to the chain-gang simply means that any white man 
who charges a black with either backing-out of an engagement to work or 
failing to repay a loan can relegate the defendant to the chain-gang, with 
all its accompanying horrors of strenuous labour, evil quarters, and the lash. 
The plea that some employers who make use of these wretched beings are 
humane is of no more avail than was the same plea when urged in defence of 
the old system of negro slavery; and, if any semblance of the re-esta blish- 
ment of such slavery in regard to Indians is in existence in Natal, more thana 
little explanation is absolutely necessary.” 

1 [This hardly seems to be an exact definition of peonage——Ed. A.S.R, 
and A.F.| 
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South African Wative Land Act. 


WHATEVER may be the merits and good intentions of the late Mr. Sauer’s 
recent Act relating to natives and the land, it has undoubtedly aroused 
a large ainount of dissatisfaction and opposition amongst the natives them- 
selves, who see in it a serious infringement on their natural rights, and an 
attempt to benefit the white population at their expense. The Johannes- 
burg correspondent of the Daily Telegraph has recently stated that “ the 
country will suddenly awake to find agitations against the new law strong 
and widespreading, that organizations are being formed in every corner 
of the country by educated natives, uniting for concerted action, and that 
the question will become serious unless the Government takes prompt 
steps to appease native alarm. 


‘ 


In an official circular the Act is described as “a preliminary step to- 
wards checking the indiscriminate occupation of land by Europeans and 
natives, and has been passed in pursuance of the policy approved by Parlia- 
ment, that there should be a measure of territorial separation of the races 
in the interests of both.” Only natives can acquire land in the reserved 
areas, and outside these areas no native can acquire land from Europeans. 


At a special meeting of the Native National Congress held in Johannes- 
burg in July last, with a large and representative attendance, the attitude 
to the Act was one of uncompromising opposition, and a vigorous agitation 
against it was set on foot. The meeting resolved to send a deputation to the 
Imperial Government early in 1914, to protest against the Act and “ to 
arouse British public opinion on the broad question of native grievances 
under the Act of Union.” The natives complain that they will be unable, 
not only to buy land, but to live on it as squatters, although willing to pay 
the Government hut tax of 14s. per hut and £4 to £5 to the owner. They 
may yet refuse to go to work in the mines as a protest against the Act, and 
so, as the Johannesburg correspondent of the Daily Telegraph is informed, 
the Government and the mine magnates are likely to be confronted with 
a grave and difficult problem. From the same source we are told that the 
natives are being ‘‘ egged on to this step of resistance by certain missionaries.” 


In September a conference of white missionaries, native clergy and 
delegates was held at Germiston (Transvaal), at which, after an exposition 
of the Act from the Native Sub-Commissioner, resolutions were unanimously 
carried deploring the haste with which the Land Act had been forced 
through Parliament, and begging the Government to urge owners of farms 
to make as few changes as possible among the natives on their farms, until 
the newly appointed Commission had reported as to new areas for native 
settlement. The Dutch Press, on the contrary, declares that the public 
are determined to see an end put, not only to the continued growth of native 
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proprietorship amidst white men, but also the practice among white pro- 
prietors of allowing portions of their lands to be worked by natives on the 
share system—a system of exploitation under which, it is said, if unchecked, 
the national interest is sure to suffer severely. 


Dr. Abdurahman, speaking in September at a Congress of the African 
Political Organization at Kimberley, declared that the passing of the Land 
Act was the result of the denial of complete enfranchisement of the coloured 
people by the Act of Union, and meant nothing less than the partial enslave- 
ment of the races throughout the Union. 


With the single exception of Mr. Tengo Jabavu educated native opinion 
appears to be entirely opposed to the Act, and it seems, to say the least, 
highly regrettable that such a measure should have been put on the statute 
book before the native feeling, on matters in which it is so closely concerned, 
had been ascertained and taken account of. 


The Anti-Slavery Society has received an appeal from the Organizing 
Committee of the S. African Native National Congress at Johannesburg, 
appealing for assistance in their effort to awaken British public opinion 
on the subject. 


(atest = — 


Africans in London. 


It will be remembered that at the Joint Conference which was held by our 
Society and the African Society in April last to consider the position of 
African students in London, it was resolved that the two Societies should 
be asked to appoint a small representative committee to consider and follow 
up the recommendations of the Conference. That Committee was formed 
from representatives of each Society and has held a number of meetings 
under the chairmanship of Mr. J. Cathcart Wason, M.P. 


The Colonial Office has been approached, and authorities in the Crown 
Colonies have been consulted in regard to a scheme for starting a hostel or 
club in London for African students. It is hoped to obtain support for the 
scheme from some of the West African Governments, and from prominent 
natives in colonies like the Gold Coast and Southern Nigeria, whose sons 
and other relatives may visit this country for educational purposes. A 
secretary pro tem. has been appointed for three months, to conduct the neces- 
sary business of getting the scheme on foot, and the intention is to nominate 
four representative Africans to serve on the Committee. : 


The Society’s representatives on the Committee are Mrs. Blurhlein, 
Mr. T. F. Victor Buxton, Rev. J. H. Harris and Mr. Travers Buxton, while 
the African Society is represented by Mr. J. Cathcart Wason, M.P., Sir 
George Denton, Sir Harry Wilson and Mr. H. d’Egville. 
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Hustralian Aborigines. 


THE illustrated Annual Report for 1912 of the Chief Protector of Aboriginals 
in Queensland, recently published, contains an account of that officer’s 
annual tour of inspection to the settlements and stations, both on the main- 
land and islands, where the aborigines are congregated, and reports from 
Missions and Reserves of the measures taken for the health, education, 
employment and general welfare of these people. The education of the 
children is generally carried on with encouraging results, and as a rule the 
adults work well at cultivation of the land and (as regards women) in 
domestic service. 

Part of the wages earned by the natives is held in trust for them in 
the Government Savings Bank, and in most districts both employers and 
natives are, it is said, becoming more reconciled to this plan. Considerable 
sums are thus saved for the benefit of natives when in need. 


The supply of opium and drink to natives is always a danger to be 
guarded against, and an increase this year in the prosecutions for supplying 
and possessing opium is said to be an indication of greater vigilance and 
success on the part of the police in attacking the evil. The Protectors report 
a gratifying decrease in the amount of drink obtained and consumed by the 
natives, though the number of prosecutions for supplying drink have gone 
up. The record of crime generally has slightly increased, and this is mainly 
due to drunkenness. 


Here are extracts from the reports of two islands in the Torres Straits :— 


“ The cases brought before the Court during the year were, as usual, 
not of a serious kind. I am pleased to say that wife assaults are yearly 
getting less in number, and the severe punishments formerly indulged in 
by the husbands towards their wives are now reckoned as the doings of 
the past. Hard labour and imprisonment has had a beneficial effect in 
gradually suppressing this kind of assault.” 


“There have been numerous silly complaints and family disputes, 
but all these have been settled over a pipe of tobacco and a little friendly 
advice, ending in shaking hands, contentment and peace.” 


Speaking generally, the Report gives a favourable impression of the 
measures taken for the protection and the physical and moral welfare of 
this child-people, and of the success of the eiorts. 

“Work amongst the aborigines,” writes the superintendent of one 

Mission, “‘ has many compensations, for they are at least affectionate people, 

and very happy and light-hearted. Joy and laughter is infectious, and 


the staff catch the infection, and so weariness and disappointment are 
banished.” 


Exhibits of aboriginal handiwork, native weapons, samples of products 
grown on the Mission reserves, etc., have been shown at the Bri-bane Exhi- 
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bitions of 1911 and 1912, and have attracted much attention, proving a 
novelty to many visitors. 


BULLETIN OF THE NORTHERN TERRITORY. 


Another document lately published on this subject, is the preliminary 
report of Professor W. Baldwin Spencer, the Special Commissioner and Chief 
Protector of Aboriginals, who was sent out by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment to investigate the condition of the aboriginals of the Northern Terri- 
tory, and make recommendations as to how they shall be dealt with. Pro- 
fessor Spencer is an eminent biologist, and writes with weight on the mental 
and moral characteristics of the natives, which must be taken into account 
in the formulating of any scheme. 


The Australian native is a pure nomad, living in temporary camping 
grounds, and has no idea whatever of the cultivation of crops nor of the 
domestication of animals, and is thus far lower than the native of Africa, 
Papua, and New Zealand. Under supervision, however, he is quite compe- 
tent to undertake cultivation. Tribal ceremonies play a great part in 
native life, and they have an intense belief in evil magic, which they believe 
to be the cause of pain and disease, and indeed of everything which they 
cannot understand. This belief often endures long after the native has 
lived with whites and given up most of his old ways—a point which would 
affect the segregation in one area of members of different tribes. 


It would be untrue to say that the native is immoral, though his moral 
code is very difierent from ours, and generally speaking the uncivilized 
native is honest. But the native who, in superficial contact with civiliza- 
tion, has given up his old customs and taken to loafing is, in many cases, 
not so. They are cheerful, enduring and obliging, and in many cases they 
are found capable of acts of heroism and life saving at the risk of their 
own lives, some of which are recorded in this report and are said to be 
examples of very many that could be quoted. The aboriginals have no 
sense of responsibility, and rarely any initiative, but a wonderful memory 
for things that affect them closely, and a distinct sense of humour. 


Prof. Spencer divides the aboriginals into classes or groups according 
as they live in or near towns, or on land which is about to be opened up, 
where they have been in more or less contact with settlers, and those living 
in something of a wild state, either on large pastoral areas, or on unoccupied 
land such as the north-eastern part of the Territory ; as to the last class 
Professor Spencer says that practically nothing is known of them. 


The number of aboriginals in the Northern Territory is quite uncertain ; 
it has been estimated at 20,000, but Professor Spencer thinks it probable 
that a census would show more nearly 50,000. In all parts where they 
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come in contact with outsiders, especially with Asiatics, they are dying 
out rapidly. 

Professor Spencer holds strongly that the aboriginals living in and 
about townships must be separated from all contact with Asiatics, employers 
and others, and by the Aboriginals Act of 1910 no permits to employ natives 
have been granted to Asiatics. Among the great body of Asiatics the 
supplying of aboriginals with opium and spirits and a wholesale prostitu- 
tion of native women are common practices. Under the Aboriginals Ordi- 
nance of IgII power is given to the Administration to declare any place to 
be a prohibited area for natives; this should be extended to all Chinese 
mining fields and quarters, though the prohibition is difficult to carry out 
in its entirety. 


The most serious problem is that of dealing with aboriginals living on 
lands which are being, or will be, cut up for settlement, and it is one which 
awaits immediate solution, as it concerns those who form almost the 
whole aboriginal population of the Territory. Professor Spencer empha- 
sizes the fact that the only practicable policy, if the aboriginals are to be 
preserved and their lot improved, is to establish large reserves which must 
be distinctly allocated for natives’ use. 


In regard to general policy, Professor Spencer declares that the care 
of the aboriginals should be made a national responsibility ; and any scheme 
devised for preserving and uplifting them should be under the control of 
the Commonwealth Government. 


Some important recommendations are made on the appointment of 
protectors, on the treatment of aboriginal women, the trial and punishment 
of natives, the serious question of the prohibition of the supply of opium 
and liquor to aboriginals, etc. 


The value of the Report is enhanced by a number of good photographs 
and a map. 


is Octal 


The Birmingbam Huriltary. 

The following have been elected members of the Birmingham Auxiliary 
of the Society. Mr. S. J. Grey, the Hon. Secretary, will welcome offers of 
assistance in the Society’s work from all friends living in or near to Birming- 
ham. 

Mr. CEPHAS BUTLER, Chairman. 

Mr. S. J. GREY, 47, Temple Row, Birmingham, Hon. Secretary. 

Executive Committee. 


Mrs. Wilson Sturge, Mrs. Joel Cadbury, Miss Ward, Mr. Wm. Finne- 
more, Mr. Walter Priestman, Mr. Hugh Morton, Rev. Sidney M. Berry, 
Rev. S. W. Hughes, Dr. Rendel Harris, Mr. W. A. Albright, Mr. W. A. 
Cadbury, Mr. Frank Wright, Mr. Wm. Roberts, Mr. Joseph Sturge. 
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M. RENE CLAPAREDE 


We have pleasure in publishing a portrait of M. Claparéde of Geneva, 
who became a corresponding member of our Society about a year ago. 
M. Claparéde, who belongs to a family held in high honour in Switzerland, 
has done yeoman service to the cause of African native races, and was for 
some time an active leader on the Continent in the fight against the Congo 
wrongs. The Swiss League for the defence of the Congo natives has now 
enlarged its scope and its title, and M. Claparéde, who is its President, has 





lately done much by his able and well-reasoned writings to make known 
and combat the evils of Portuguese slave labour in Switzerland and on 
the Continent generally. 


M. Claparéde visited this country last May and met the Committee of the 
Society, with which he discussed the important question of international 
co-operation in anti-slavery work. 


——_—$—$ $< 


The Committee, 


WE regret to announce that Mrs. HurNaARD has been obliged, on grounds 
of health, to resign her place on the Committee of the Society. 
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Lectures by Mrs. Harris. 


THE lectures now being delivered by Mrs. Harris in different parts of the 
country on her trave's in Africa appear to be creating considerable interest. 
In Newcastle-on-Tyne the audience numbered 3,000, while in Birmingham 
the Town Hall was not only crowded, but. over 200 people were unable to 
gain an entrance. Bristol is always a centre pulsating with interest in every 
good work, and it was not surprising, therefore, that the Empire Theatre 
was crowded with over 2,000 people. These gatherings, together with a 
smaller meeting arranged by the Vesey Club at Sutton Coldfield and a 
successful Drawing-room meeting arranged by Mrs. Walter Baily, of Ross- 
lyn Hill, Hampstead, this latter being held directly in the interests of our 
Society, represent an audience of over 8,000 people, to whose notice the 
question of native countries and races has been brought within the space of 
a few weeks, Mrs. Harris is booked to lecture this winter in Halifax, Mus- 
well Hill, Tufnell Park, Selby, Liverpool (four lectures) and Blackheath. 


> 


Reviews. 
Lorp CROMER’S Essays. 


It is not often that a book is published which is in every respect a model ; 
less than this we cannot say of Lord Cromer’s Essays. In authority, 
research and style this book leaves nothing wanting. Lord Cromer has 
presented us in this volume with twenty-nine essays, ranging over such 
varied fields of study as Songs, Army Reform, China, Disraeli, Portuguese 
Slavery and the Government of Subject Races. 

Lord Cromer quotes the following passage from the late Dr. Hodgkin :— 

“The Christian religion is with us no explosive force threatening the 
disruption of our most cherished institutions. On the contrary, it has been 
said, not as a mere figure of speech, that ‘ Christianity is part of the common 
law of England.’ And even the bitterest enemies of our religion will scarcely 
deny that, upon the whole, a nation imbued with the teaching of the New 


Testament is more easy to govern than one which derived its notions of 
divine morality from the stories of the dwellers on Olympus.” 


To this declaration Lord Cromer adds his weighty opinion, which, 
based as it is upon large and administrative experience, must command 
universal attention :— 


“ From this point of view it may be said that Christianity, far from 
being an explosive force, is not merely a powerful ally. It is an ally 
without whose assistance continued success is unattainable. Although 
dictates of worldly prudence and opportunism are alone sufficient to ensure 
the rejection of a policy of official proselytism, it is none the less true that 
the code of Christian morality is the only sure foundation on which the 


} Political and Literary Essays, by the Earl of Cromer. (Macmillan & Co.) 
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whole of our vast Imperial fabric can be built if it is to be durable. The 
stability of our rule depends to a great extent upon whether the forces 
acting in favour of applying the Christian code of morality to subject races 
are capable of overcoming those moving in a somewhat opposite direction.” 


It is decidedly refreshing to read the following passage from one of our 
greatest living statesmen :— 

“There is truth in the saying, of which we perhaps sometimes hear 
rather too much, that the maintenance of the Empire depends on the sword ; 
but so little does it depend on the sword alone that if once we have to draw 
the sword, not merely to suppress some local effervescence, but to overcome 
a general upheaval of subject races goaded to action either by deliberate 
oppression, which is highly improbable, or by unintentional mis-government, 
which is far more conceivable, the sword will assuredly be powerless to 
defend us for long, and the days of our Imperial rule will be numbered.” 


Lord Cromer devotes three essays to the question of Portuguese Slavery 
(reprinted from The Spectator) ; space forbids quotations from these excel- 
lent chapters beyond his authoritative conclusion in which he deftly but 
sternly brushes aside a British Consul’s attempted excuse of local con- 
ditions. He refers to an incident related by Mr. Smallbones, on which 
the Consul remarks that :— 

“It shows the difficulties of the situation. The plantation on which 
it occurred is very well managed, and the labourers are very well treated 
there. Yetit has failed to make the conditions of labour attractive to the 
natives. And as long as the Government are unable to force a supply of 
labour according to the regulations, they will have to tolerate or even 
practise irregularities in order to safeguard the property and interests of the 
employers.” 

“There need be no hesitation,”’ writes Lord Cromer, “in recognizing 
‘the difficulties of the situation.’ They are unquestionably very real. 
But how does the incident related by Mr. Smallbones bear on the contention 
of the Portuguese Government that no state of slavery exists ? In truth, 
it shatters to fragments the whole of their argument. As has been already 
mentioned, Sir Edward Grey defined ‘ forcible engagement’ as ‘slavery.’ 
Can it be for one moment contended that the engagement of these several 
hundred men was voluntary and not forcible ? Obviously not. Therefore 
slavery still exists, or at all events existed so late as August, 1912.” 


Two YEARS WITH THE NATIVES IN THE WESTERN PacirFic.! 
By Dr. Felix Speiser. 
Tuts volume gives an excellent description of the people, the scenery, and 
the general conditions in the New Hebrides Islands which unfortunately 
have occupied so much of the attention of the Anti-Slavery Society for 
some time past. Dr. Speiser writes from an impartial standpoint, as an 
anthropologist and a traveller, but many points emerge which are of interest 
in relation to the treatment of the native labourers, the Condominium and 
1 Mills & Boon. 
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the characteristics of British and French Administration. The book is 
well illustrated by photographs. To the curse of alcoholism and the failure 
of the French authorities to restrict the sale of liquor to natives constant 
reference is made. Dr. Speiser writes :— 

“ Although the sale of liquor to natives is strictly forbidden by the 
laws of the.Condominium, the French authorities do not even seem to try 
to enforce this regulation ; in fact, they rather impressed me as favouring 
the sale, thus protecting the interests of a degraded class of whites, to the 
detriment of a valuable race. As a consequence, there are not a few French- 
men who make their living by selling spirits to natives, which may be called, 
without exaggeration, a murderous and criminal traffic.” 


If the liquor traffic, he says in another place, is not speedily suppressed, 
the population is doomed. 

Another vile practice which has developed, in consequence of the scarcity 
of labour, is to sell liquor to the natives to make them run into debt and 
so retain hold of the labourers when their term is up, and perpetuate their 
bondage. The author says this “is nothing but slavery.” 

“It might easily be abolished by a slight effort on the part of the 
Government, but there is hardly any supervision over French plantations 
outside Port Vila, and in many plantations conditions exist which are an 
insult to our modern views on humane treatment. On English plantations 
there is but little brutality, owing to the Government’s careful supervision 
of the planters and the higher social and moral standing of the settlers 
in general.” 


The subject of recruiting for natives is dealt with in a separate chapter. 
The old slave hunting practices of the professional recruiters are referred 
to, but the professional recruiter is said to be dying out owing to the strict 
watch kept by the British Government. Here again, however, Dr. Speiser 
found the French Government as lenient as in the matter of the sale of 
liquor, so that “ frequent kidnapping and many cruelties occur in the 
northern part of the group, and slavery still exists.” He points out that 
recruiting directly favours anarchy and immorality, and is very harmful 
to the race, and proposes the abolition of the present recruiting system, and 
the substitution of a conscription for work. 

The English suffer much less from lack of labour than the French, 
owing, in the author’s opinion, to their more humane and just treatment 
of their employés. The reason of this is that they come of better stock 
than the French and are strictly controlled by the Government, ‘‘ whereas 


the French Government does not even attempt to enforce its own laws.” 


The plantations on which the natives are well treated are able, 
through sufficiency of labour, to develop, and Dr. Speiser thinks they can 
only have a favourable influence on the race. He pays tribute to the value 
of Missions which fought against the old slave trading abuses in the days 
when natives were taken away to other countries, and eventually contributed 
largely to the suppression of the traffic. The Missions have thus preserved 
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the native race. He describes the excellence of the Mission Hospital on 
the island of Ambrym under Dr. Bowie, whose reputation is high all over 
the group :— 

“The good that Dr. B. does these people can hardly be overrated, 
and the Presbyterian Mission deserves great credit for having established 
the hospital ; but it is a regrettable fact that all these efforts are not strong 
enough to counteract other effects of civilization, such as alcoholism, which 
is the curse of the native race, especially on Ambrym.” 


The book is well worth reading by those who wish to know what life 
in the New Hebrides is like, and how the political conditions strike an 
unbiased traveller and observer. 


COLOMBIA.! 


Mr. FISHER UNWIN continues his series of interesting and authoritative 
publications upon conditions in South America. ‘‘Colombia,’’! by Mr. 
Phanor James Eder, the latest production, deals exclusively with this 
interesting Republic. 


Mr. Eder carries his readers back to the days of early conquest, giving 
interesting personal notes upon Sir Francis Drake, Balboa and Simon 
Bolivar. He refers to the working of the Inquisition, the main features of 
Spanish colonial policy, and coming to modern history, he describes the 
attitude of South America to the Government of Washington. ‘‘ The policy 
of the United States Foreign Office has been to promote closer relations with 
the Latin American countries, for the twofold purpose of fostering its own 
trade and commerce and of preserving the supremacy of its own power in the 
New World by confining the European nations to their present colonies. 
It has systematically instilled the doctrine of Pan-Americanism—sincerely, 
no doubt, in spite of assertions to the contrary: Nevertheless, there has 
grown up a feeling in many Spanish American quarters that Pan-American- 
ism seen through Yankee eyes means, not ‘ America for the Americans,’ but 
‘America for the North Americans.’ ” 

“Fear of Yankee aggression, of Yankee invasion and conquest, is a 
dominant note in this movement; and it is because Colombia of all the 
Spanish American countries is the one most affected with this fear that I 
have deemed it necessary to introduce the subject briefly in these pages.” 
It is clear that Mr. Eder is extremely pro-Colombian with a decided 

inclination towards encouraging British capital and enterprise, but he 
admits that Colombia lags behind in general progress. 

‘““ We have seen how little material progress Colombia has made, how 
undeveloped is her natural wealth, how trackless her wilderness, how un- 
bridged and unrailroaded her territory, how untilled her fertile fields. But 


a nation’s poverty may be pardoned her, if it be the ascetic poverty that 
goes with an intense soul. Can Colombia plead in extenuation at the bar 


1 “ Fisher Unwin, tos. 6d. 
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of the world that, withal her land be much as Nature left it, she has not 

neglected the higher realms ? 

‘She can—and she cannot. A small intellectual coterie, an élite, has 
marched with the vanguard of the arts and letters of the modern Spanish 
world, but, alas! at the expense or to the neglect of the masses. It is said 
that 70 per cent. of Colombia’s population is illiterate, can neither read nor 
write.”’ 

In parts of Colombia at least it is clear that peonage and ill-treatment 
of Indians prevail, though probably conditions as a whole are superior to 
those of Peru and parts of Brazil. The tendency is to lay abuses at the door 
of Julio Cesar Arana and his minions, but it is impossible to lay upon Arana 
responsibility for a system which is widespread through many areas of the 
Republics. 

Mr. Eder points out that the unhappy Indians occasionally rise against 
their oppressors :— 


“The victims have not remained entirely passive. Both here and 
on the Caqueta vengeance is occasionally wreaked by the despoiled and 
wronged Indians against their ‘ white ’ oppressors, many of whom have paid 
with their lives the attempt to implant slavery anew. The Indian works 
by force only, and the whites are consequently obliged to be constantly in a 
state of military tension and alertness. ‘If for a single night, guard were 
not kept in any of the sections I know,’ writes the comisario of the lower 
Caqueta, in a recent report, ‘ and the fire-arms were carelessly left within 
reach of the natives, in a few hours not a single white would be left in those 
regions.’ Catholic missionaries alone seem able to cope with the problem 
of reducing to civilization, or even to peaceful relations, tribes that have 
once been aroused to hostility against the whites.” 


It is becoming increasingly evident that in several parts of South America 
there is a distinct movement in the Roman Catholic Church towards a more 
active protection of the natives from the oppression of unscrupulous white 
exploiters, and to this Mr. Eder gives additional testimony. 


“Colombia ’’ is a well-written book, giving valuable statistics in an 
attractive form, whilst the chapter on the flora and fauna, coupled with 
excellent photographs, provide a delightful and a profitable study. 


MEXICO, THE LAND OF UNREST.! 


THE affairs of Mexico are so much to the fore just now that anything written 
from personal acquaintance with that unhappy country cannot fail to be of 
more than passing interest. Mexico, the Land of Unrest, is a_ large 
volume by Mr. Henry Baerlein ; unfortunately difficult to read, owing to 
a lack of clearness, which is the chief defect of the book. But for those who 
really care about Mexico and can read through the 450 pages, there is ample 
reward in the abundance of material information which Mr. Baerlein 
supplies. 
1 Herbert & Daniel. 
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It is impossible for any one to write upon the Mexican situation without 
incorporating the tragic story of the Yucatan slaves, and in chapter viii, 
which is headed “ Don Ignacio’s Letter,” Mr. Baerlein tells us something 
of the slaves on the henequen plantations. The writer states that British 
subjects are involved in this system of peonage. 

“Let a native of Jamaica talk: ‘Somebody went to Jamaica,’ 
were his words, ‘ and made a contract, and they carried down here about 
200 men for the cutting of dye-wood.. When they came here they sold 
them to the farmers, 2 dollars each ; and they were compelled to work 
for any wages that was offered to them. I lived to witness the skulls of 
eighteen men, natives of Jamaica, that were buried in one grave. They were 
murdered because they refused to work as slaves. They were flogged to 
death at a place called San Ignacio. Those who were yet alive could not 
inform the British Consul because, if they wrote, the letter is searched and 
torn to pieces. Some of them are there to-day; they get a little more 
wages and a little liberty, but they can’t leave the place!” 

Mr. Baerlein gives a description of Peonage in Mexico, which shows how 
closely this approximates to that which obtains further south. 

““ Now suppose you want a man to leave a hacienda, you will give him 
the account of what he owes (the carta cuenta), and with this the man will 
walk about until he finds another hacendado who will pay the sum, that is 
to say, will buy the slave. He does not crudely give too dollars or 200 
dollars or 500 dollars for the man; he gives that money for the chains. 
It has been known to happen that a man throws off the chains and gets his 
liberty, but hacendados do not think it worth while taking this into account 
when purchasing. Their slave can pay the debt.” 

Mr. Baerlein covers a wide field, giving to his readers many glimpses 
into Mexican domestic life, and he lays bare the iniquities of the reign of 
Porfirio Diaz, providing additional evidence of the inability of Mexico to 
carry out the laws which have been placed in such prodigality on the Statute 
Books. Not the least attractive part of Mexico, the Land of Unrest, is 
the collection of photographs admirably produced. 


Qe 


Financial Position of the Society. 


In accordance with the decision of the Committee, the question of financing 
the Society’s work must, as far as possible, be undertaken in the January to 
March quarter (our financial year closes March 31). For some years it had 
been the custom of the officers to make an effort to meet any deficit at the 
end of each quarter, but there was evidence that this procedure proved 
somewhat irritating to the Society’s helpers whilst it greatly handicapped a 
vigorous prosecution of the Committee’s efforts on behalf of native races. 
The results of the practice now obtaining have proved most beneficial, for 
the Secretaries have thereby been enabled to give almost undivided attention 
during nine months of the year to the propaganda work of the Society, the 
consequent extension of which has resulted in the receipt of considerable 
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financial support, and thus the prospective deficit has been reduced to about 
£300. 


The Treasurers of the Society, recognizing that the demands made upon 
the Committee are always much greater than they can possibly satisfy, feel 
that the work being done justifies them in sanctioning an expenditure of 
from £450 to £500 beyond its fixed income, from ordinary subscriptions, 
though the latter sum is regarded as the maximum extra expenditure which 
the Society can at present assume. 


To the Treasurers it is a matter of great satisfaction that the income 
of the Society shows steady growth. Within the last few years we have lost 
several subscribers of large sums, but, on the other hand, there has been a 
considerable increase in the number of ordinary subscribers, and to this fact 
is due the reduction of the probable deficit from £450 to £300. An appeal 
is now made to the Society’s members to assist with donations which will 
liquidate this deficit before March 31. 


The Committee also desires to emphasize the importance which it 
attaches to the efforts made by our friends to increase the Society’s member- 
ship and greatly hopes that the year 1914 will witness a still further increase 
of ordinary subscribers. 

LEGACIES. 


During the year the Society has received notice of two legacies, one from 
Mr. Joseph Storrs Fry for £500 and one from Miss H. M. Hopkins, of Notting- 
ham, for £50. The Treasurers appeal to members of the Society to remember, 
when making their testamentary bequests, the heavy burden which must 
always fall upon those whose task it is to defend native races from cruelty 
and oppression. 

THE INVESTIGATION FUND. 

In accordance with a resolution of the Committee passed in October, an 
Investigation Fund has been established and in future all legacies will be 
subjected to a 20 per cent. deduction in favour of this fund, which will be 
used for the very necessary work of instituting inquiries into reports which 
frequently reach the Society with regard to injustice or ill-treatment and 
enslavement of natives in different parts of the world. 

The following sums have been received and allocated to this fund :— 


, ee ae iP 
Legacy of the late Joseph Storrs Fry, 20 per cent from . 1000 oO 
The late Miss Octavia Hill, per Mrs. C. E. Maurice. i 200 0 
Miss I. Metford f . ‘ ; : ; : ‘ 10 0 O 
H. C. Stephens @ : q : : } ; ME 
CC. N; Soott .. , : ‘ : : ‘ ; : EO") 


“Woodbury ”’ . 
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THE PERUVIAN RUBBER CRIME. 
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